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Oedinaky Mketings. 
Wednesday Evenings, at Eight o'clock: — 

January 17. — "On Automatic Telegraphy." By 
Alexandee Bain, Esq. 

January 24. — " On the Uses of National Museums to 
Local Institutions." By Lord Henry G. Lennox, M.P. 

Cantor Lectures. 

The concluding Lectures of the Course by G. 
W. Hastings, Esq., LL.D., will be delivered 
as follows : — 

Lecture IIL — Monday, January 15th. — "On 
Copyright and Trade Marks." 

Lecture IV. — Monday, January 22nd. — " On 
Limited Liahility." 

The lectures commence each evening at Eight 
o'clock, and are open to Members, each of whom 
has the privilege of introducing one Friend to 
each Lecture. 

The tickets already issued will be available 
on these evenings. 

Peat as Fuel. 
The sum of £50 placed in the hands of the 
Council by J. Bailey Denton, Esq., to which is 
added the Society's Gold Medal, is offered for 
the production of a fuel from Peat, which shall 
be equal in quality to good household coal for 
ordinary purposes, and capable of being sold in 
the market commercially at less cost than such 
coal. The attainment of this object must be 
demonstrated practically and on a commercial 
scale. 

Prizes to Art Workmen. 
The following is a catalogue of the works 
sent in competition : — 

FIKST DIVISION. 
Works to be Executed from Pkeschided Designs. 

1. Carving in Sicilian Marble. — " £01/ and Dol- 

phin," by John • Willis, 32, Brewer-street, 
PimKco, S.W. 

2. Caevino in Stone. — " Boy and Dolphin," by Alex- 

ander Kenmure, 43, Pancras-squaxe, St. Pancras- 
road, N.W. 

3. Carving in Sicilian Marble. — "Boy and Dol- 

phin," designed for a fountain, by E. Wallace 
Martin, 6, Olney-street, Walworth, S. Price 
(when completed) 25 guineas. 

4. Carving in Stone. — Panel, after chair-back in 

the South Kensington Museum, by " Hope." 

Price £10. 
6. Carving in Walnut Wood. — Panel, after chair- 
■ back in the South Kensington Museum, by James 

Stuart, 7, Pancras-squaro, N.W. 
6. Carving in Stone. — Bracket, by H. Coles, 13, 

Hercules-terrace, S. Price &5. 



7. Eepoussb Work in Metal. — "Raphael's Three 

Graces," by George Norton, 280, Beet-street, 
Sheffield. Price £20. 

8. Ditto, "Raphael's Three Graces," by "H.H.B." 

9. Ditto, "Raphael's Three Graces," by Thomas Bayley, 

Eann-street, Ladywood, Birmingham. 

10. TAibo," Raphael's Three Graces," by"N.N.C." Price 

£16. 

11. Ditto, " Raphael's Three Graces," by Charles Pettit, 2, 

Anglesea-street, Lozells, near Birmingham. Price 
£36. 

12. Ditto. A Tazza, after an example belonging to Sir 

W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. By S. Beresford, 29, 
Myddeltwn-street, E.G. Price £8. 

13. Hammered Work in Metal. Adapted for use as 

a Bracket, by T. Winstanley, 7, Stanhope-street, 
Newcastle-street, Strand, W.C. 

14. Ditto, Bracket, by W. Letheren, Lansdown Iron 

Works, Chelteiiiam. 

15. Ditto, Bracket, by "Z." 

16. Carving in Ivory. — Statuette, after example in the 

South Kensington Museum, by J. W. Bentley, 
22, Sherwood-stroet, Golden-square, W. 

17. Ditto, Statuette, by James Steel, jun., 25 Hohnhoad- 

street, Glasgow. 

18. Chasing in Bronze. — After' Goutier, by G. E. 

Meek, 26, Harrison-street, Gray's-ion-road, W.C. 
Price, £15. 

19. Ditto, after Goutier, by George Gibaud, 55, Bridport- 

place, New North-road, N. Price, £15. 

20. Ditto, after Goutier, by H. J. Hatfield, 16, Alfred- 

street, Tottenham Court-road, W.C. Price, £16. 

21. Ditto, after Goutier, by E. Eeynolds, 15 Oak-village, 

Kentish-town, N.W. Price, £15. 

22. Engraving on Metal. — Arabesque, after i«<CTM Van 

Leyden, by " G. S. B." 

23. Enamel Painting on Metal. — After "Raphael's 

Three Graces," by W. J. W. Nuim, 10, Gardham- 
street, Bromehead-street, Commorcial-road, E. 
Price, £15. 

24. Ditto, " RaphaeVs Three Graces," by E. Autran, 4, 

Nassau-street, Soho-squarc, W. Price, £21. 

25. Ditto, after German Arabesque, by Frederick Lowe, 

13, Wilderness-row, E.C. £15 15s. ; further 
copies, £21. 
25. Painting on Porcelain. — " Two Children," after 
Raphael, by E. Autran, 4, Nassau-street, Soho, 
W. Price, £10. 

27. Ditto, " Two Children," after Raphael, by Alexander 

Fisher, 5, Clyde-street, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

28. Ditto, " Two Children," after Raphael, by J. B. Evans, 

South-st., Mount-pleasant, Fenton, Staffordshire. 
29 Ditto, Arabesque, after Lucas Van Leyden, by Alex- 
ander Fisher, 5, Clyde-street, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

30. Decorative Painting. — Ornament, by Thomas 

Emery, at Mrs. Horwell's, Market-street, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. Price £3. 

31. Ditto, Ornament, by Thomas Longmoro, llardinge- 

street, Fenton, Staffordshire. Price £2 10s. 

32. Ditto, Ornament, by John Henk, George-street, 

Stoke-upon-Trent. Price £3. 

33. Inlay in Metal. — Ornament, by T. E. Eice, 18, 

Suffolk-street, Essex-road, N. 

34. Cameo Cutting. — Heads of the Queen and Prince 

Consort, after the Jurors' Medal of 1851, by T. 
Eonca, 156, King's-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Ditto, after "St. George and Dragon" on Prince 
Consort's Medal, by T. Eonca, 156, King's-road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

35. Wall Mosaics, after Bcrtini of Milan, by G. H. 

Stevens, Lambeth Glass Works, Carlisle-street, S. 
Price, £15. 

36. Die Sinking. — ^After Wyon's head of the Prince 

Consort on the Society's Modal, by A. Bouchette, 
12, Perceval-street, E.C. 

37. Ditto, Head of Prince Consort, by G. Morgan, Bir- 

mingham. 
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38. Ditto, Head of Prince Consort, by Henry Allgji, 

Franchise-street, Birchfields, near Birmingham. 

39. Bookbinding. — " Virgilii Carmina," foljage border 

(Mosaic), by Louis Genth, 90, High Holbom, 
W.C. Price £10 10s. 

40. Ditto, " Soratii Opera," Maioli style, by the above. 

Price £8 8s. 

41. Ditto, " Valerius Maximus," by John Jeffrey, 

61, Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. Price 
£7. 

42. Illwminations. — Specimen by W. W. Burgess, 21, 

Market-street, Curzon-street, W. Price £10. 

43. Ditto, Specimen by W. G. Hooper, 18, Finsbury- 

place. North, E.G. Price £6. 
a. Ditto, Specimen by Miss Mary E. David, 4, Ander- 
son-street, Chelsea, S.W. Price £1. 



SECOND DIVISION. 
Works to be Executed "Without Pbesceibed Designs. 

Wood Caeting, — («.) Suman figure in the round, in alto, 

or in has relief. Animals or natural foilage may be used 

as accessories. 

46. *' Abraham's Sacrifice," panel carved by James 

Pearce, 7, Blgomfield-place, PortobeUo, Dublin. 

Price, £25. 

46. "Disarming of Cupid," by Charles Liddle, 72, 

Pancras-square, N.W. Price, £20. 

47. " Introduction of Music to the Arcadians," carved 

by J. Meiklejohn, 68, Sussex-street, Pimlico, S.W. 

48. "Puck," carved in pear-tree wood, by G. Rumford, 

19, Eccleston-street East, S.W. Price, £12. 

49. "Purity," by Or. P. Bridge, 3, Vincent-square, 

Westminster, S.W. 

60. "Sappy Moments," by the above. 

51. Italian Panel, with figure of "Wisdom," carved in 
oak, by Henry Jones, 9, Bedford-street, Seymour- 
street, Euston-square, N.W. Price £10. 

(J.) Animal or still-life. Fruit, flowers, or natural foilage 

may be used as accessories. 
62. " JEagle and Prey," group in lime tree, by John 

Neaves, 26, William-street, Eegent's-park, N.W. 

Price £10. 

(c.) Natural foliage, fruit, or flowers, or conventional orna- 
ment, in which grotesque flgures or animals may form 
accessories, preference being given where the work is of an 
applied character for ordinary decorative purposes, as 
representing commercial value. 

53. Festoon of Flowers, by E. Baker, 11, King-street» 

St. James's,_S.W. 
64. Oak Altar Chair, by A. H. Holmes, 101 Dean-street, 

Soho, Vi^.C. Price £10. 
66. Panel in lime tree, by J. F. Booth, 5 Crown-terrace, 

Haverstock-hill, N.W. Price (when completed) 

£7. 
66. Pear tree frame, by G. H. Bull, 34, Albert-street, 

Eegent's-park, N.W. Price £25. 

57. Frame in oak, by the above. £12. 

58. Frame in oak, by the above. £7. 

69. Frame in chestnut, by the above. £5. 



66. Mosaic Panel. " St. Margaret," after a design by 

Wolgenurth, and worked by Eobert Hann, 
Messrs. J. Eust and Co., Lambeth Glass "Works, 
S. Price £40. 

67. Sketch in. Wood, from an Italian picture-frame, 

in possesion of Henry Vaughan, Esq., by Henry 
Jones, 9, Bedford-street, Seymour-street, Euston- 
square, N.W. 

Subscriptions. 
The Christmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 



Works sent in Competition foe the Prizes offered 
BY THE Worshipful Company op Plasterers. 

60. Model of Truss or Bracket, by James Steele, jun., 

25, Holmhead-street, Glasgow. 

61. Eenaissance Bracket or Truss, by E. W. Hanwell, 

89, Charlotte-street, Calcdonian-road, N. 



Works for Exhibition only. 

62 and 63. Brackets in Leather "Work, exhibited by 
F. J. F. Shippard, Turnham Green,. W. (Not 
for sale.) 

64 and 65. Looking-glass Frames in Leather Work, ]by 
the above. (Not for sale.) 



^ 

Musical Education Committee. 

The Committee met on Tuesday, 12th De- 
cember, Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., in the chair. 
There were also present — Lord Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, Sir John E. Harington, Bart., Colonel 
Scott, R.E., Edgar A. Bowring, Esq., C.B., and 
Capt. Donnelly, E.E. 

P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., Secretary of the Society 
of Arts, examined by the Committee : — 

409. "Tou have been charged by the Council of the 
Society to proceed to Brussels for the purpose of collect- 
ing full information respecting the Conservatoire Eoyal 
de Musiquc there, and the Conservatoire at Liege ?— I 
received instructions to go to Brussels, and when there 
I obtained some information with respect to Liege. 

410. "With whom were you in communication in Brus- 
sels P— With M. Fetis, director of the Conservatoire ; 
and M. Comelis, the professor of singing. From them 
I obtained information and documents, which I have 
embodied in a report. 

411. At what period of the year were you in Brussels ? 
— The second week in August. 

412. "Was the Academy sitting at that time ?— It was 
just closed. 

413. The result of your inquiries is embodied in the 
report which you have now in hand p — It is. 

414. Do you desire to add anything now to the in- 
formation contained in your report ? — Nothing further 
that I am aware of at present. 

E E P O E T. 
Brussels. 
In compliance with the instructions given by the 
Council, I visited Brussels, and placed myself in com- 
munication with M. Fetis, the director of the Conserva- 
toire Eoyal de Musique, and also with M. Comelis, pro- 
fessor of singing in that establishment, both of whom 
kindly furnished me with the information I was seeking. 
The Conservatoire is a Government establishment, and 
supported by public funds by vote of the Chambers, 
and by a subsidy from the town and the province, as weU 
as by fees from foreign pupils. The instruction given is 
absolutely free to all Belgians of both sexes ; foreigners 
are admitted on payment of an annual fee of £8 sterling.* 
The instruction thus given is only for those intended 
for the profession, and not for amateurs; but, inasmuch 
as there is no control over the students after they leave 
the Conservatoire, practically the education is open to 
all, without distinction. 



* This rule as to pnyment by foreigners was made a few 
years ago, as I was told, on the occasion of De Beriot, the 
violinist, btioging up his class to the public competitions, 
composed entirely of foreigners. 
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The fcrandies taught are — 1. Solfeggio and reading 
music ; 2. Singing — ^solo and concerted ; 3. The orgaa ; 
4. Stringed and wind instruments and the piano-forte ; 

6. Thorough-bass and accompaniment ; 6. Composition ; 

7. The Italian language and Latin pronunciation ; 8. 
French declamation. There may he, in addition, a class 
for the plain chant, for acoustics, and for musical ajsthe- 
tics. A Director, Professors, supplementary professors, 
and repetiteurs have charge of the instruction. 

The administration of the institution is under the 
charge of a Commission of seven members, including 
the president, all of whom are named by the King. 
It chooses a vice-president and treasurer from among 
its own body. The Burgomaster of Bi-usscls is honorary 
President. The Director and secretarj', who is also 
librarian, are not members. The Commission proposes 
to the minister, jointly with the Director, aU the officers. 
It regulates aU the expenses, the discipline, and in- 
terior economy, and in consultation, the Director fixes 
the number of repttiteurs and pupils in each class. The 
Commission meets once a month, and annually settles 
the budget of expenses with the Director, and presents a 
report. Once every tliroe months, at least, the members 
must make an inspection of the classes. Every member 
who has been absent from the meetings of the eonmiis- 
sion for six months ceases to belong to it. 

The Director is appointed by the King, and can bo re- 
moved by a ministerial decree. He has the general direc- 
tion of the studies, methods of study, and the discipline 
of the classes as regards both professors and pupils. Ho 
may attend the deliberations of the Commission, but has 
no voice in it. He examines and admits or receives 
pupils, reporting the same to the Commissior. He has 
charge of the furniture, instruments, and of the pro- 
perty of the establishment generally. With him, as- 
sisted by the professors of singing and instrxunental 
music, rests the admission or rejection of the candi- 
dates. 

Candidates for admission as pupUs must bo able to read 
and write, and must bring certificates of birth. They 
must be above seven years old. After 12 they cannot 
be admitted to the solfeggio classes, unless they can 
read music. After 15, they are not admitted to an 
instrument class unless they show a certain aptitude, and 
can read music. They can enter the singing classes up to 
the age of 25, provided they can read music. Those ad- 
mitted commence then- studies the first Monday in Octo- 
ber annually. The pupils cannot bo absent without 
leave from the professor, or more than one day in tho 
month without leave from the director, and only for 
serious reasons. After prolonged absence they are re- 
examined before re-admission. 

The Professors and sub-professors are responsible for 
the conduct of their classes, under the supervision of 
the Director. Leave of absence may be given them for 
a fortnight by the Director ; for a month by the Com- 
mission ; for beyond that period by the minister, under 
the advice of the Director and the Commission, but not 
more than once in the year, without the special authority 
of the minister. Absent professors are re-placcd by sub- 
professors or repetiteurs. The former receive the aalaxy 
of the professors during their absence. If the absence is 
unavoidable for important reasons, the professor only loses 
half his salary for the time. If absent for a fortnight 
or for a month with a medical certificate he loses nothing ; 
beyond that timo a quarter of his salai-y is taken for the 
benefit of his substitute. , Any professor absent -ndthout 
leave or illness is fined two days' salary. Prolonged 
absence is reported to the minister, and visited with dis- 
missal or suspension. Professors named by the Director 
take part in the practices and public and private per- 
formances. The Director chooses the repetiteurs from 
the most distinguished pupils. They have an annual 
salary, and after two years' of approved conduct may 
succeed to a vacancy as sub-professor. There is an 
officer termed Superintendent of studies, who is respon- 
sible for the order of the studies, and for tho mainte- 



nance of discipline in the classes. He registers and 
makes a daily report of the presence or absence of the 
teachers and pupils, and must bo present a quarter -of- 
an-hour before and during the time of study. He has 
under him servants who attend to the classes, fill the 
offices of messenger, porters, and orchestra men. He has 
also the care of tho instruments. 

The library contains—!. Works on the theory and 
practice of music, for- the use of the classes ; 2. Scores 
and separate parts for the concerts; 3. Books and music 
for the instruction of the pupils and for reference. The 
advanced pupils may borrow library books with the 
permission of the director, the same being registered, 
and for not longer than a month. 

In the month of May the Director commences his exa- 
mination of all the students in the Conservatoire, in the 
presence of tho professors in charge of each class. He 
ascertains the progress made in the year, and how far 
each pupil has advanced in his education. These exa- 
minations, v/hich take place daily, last about six wedcs. 
On thcTcsult of these examinations, tho Director deter- 
mines the dismissal of those pupils who have done 
nothing during the year. This, however, is rare, for 
there is a great amount of emulation in tho school among 
the students. The Director also determines from among 
the students those who shall bo admitted to tiie competi- 
tions. The Director examines all the pupils twice a year, 
and makes a report to the Commission. Each pro- 
fessor and teacher makes a report of the pupils in his 
class. 

Tho competitive examinations for prizes take place 
annually in tho last week in July, and first week in 
August. After receiving the reports from the professor-, 
the Director admits the pupils for competition, and tnose 
who are to accompany tho solos and conduct the classes. 
The competitions in harmony and solfeggioare conducted 
with closed doors. Those for instruments and sing- 
ing, in public. A jury of five or seven menibers is 
appointed by tho Commission to award the prizes, of 
which tho Director is President. The prizes are given 
by a majority of votes. In case of an equal number of 
votes, the Director has a second vote. 

The names of the successful candidates are published 
in the newspapers. Each candidate jjays or sings one 
piece at sight, and one which has been previously 
studied. 

The prizes, of which the value is annually fixed 
by the Commission, consist of scores and works on the 
theory and history of music, collections of music 
for pianoforte, voice and solfeggio ; and to the instru- 
mentid pupils bow and wind instruments. The prize- 
holders receive with tho prizes a laurel crown and a certi- 
ficate. The accessits receive a palm. The distribution 
of prizes takes place if possible in the month after the 
beginning of the academical year. It is followed by a 
concert, in which the pupils who have obtained the first 
prizes are permitted to perform solos. 

The pupils who obtain the first prizes for their instru- 
mental perfoi-manccs, their singing, for their performance 
on the organ, or for composition, are artists whose educa- 
tion is considered complete, and their studios finished. 
The term usually required to turn out an artist of talent 
complete, comprising a knowledge of composition, is 
about eight years. Each pupil gets about six hours of 
teaching in a week. 

Concerts are given by the professors and pupils of 
the Conservatoire. The Commission fix the number 
with tho Director who arranges the days and the 
prograuune, and at the beginning of each academi- 
cal year he publishes in the school a list of the pro- 
fessors and pupils who arc to take part in the orchestra 
and chorus at the concerts. Tickets for the concerts 
are sold, and the proceeds distributed among the most 
distinguished scholars. 

Tho Town Councils of the provincial towns are in the 
habit of paying the expenses of promising pupils, ».«., 
of those who obtain tte first prizes at the Academies des 
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Beaux Arts in those towns, in order to enable them to 
follow the classes at Brussels or Liege. 

There are annually two vacations from Palm Sunday 
to the First Sunday after Easter, and from the 16th of 
August to the 1st of October. 

In the Brussels Academy there are for 



Beading Music . . , . 

Solfeggio .. ., ,, 

Bassoon , , , , . , 

Flute 

Comet 

Trombone 

French Horn . . , , 

Trumpet . . 

Hautboy . , , . . , 

Clarinet . . , . . . 

Violin 

Violoncello , . , . , . 

Double Bass 

^--f°^ {sWle, 

Singing 2 

Italian Language .... . . 1 

Organ 1 

Declamation . . , , . , . , 1 

Counterpoint . . . . . . 1 

Harmony * . . . , . . . . 1 

Practical Harmony * . , . , 1 

Accompaniment* ,, .. .. 1 



Frofessora, 

5 
( 3 male, 
( 3 female, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 



Pupils. 
85 

I 104 

6 

5 

10 

7 

6 

4 

9 

6 

69 

25 

4 

I 114 

34 
14 
16 
20 
19 
42 
19 
11 



44 629 

The actual number of pupils in the Academy for the 
present year is 564. 

The Conservatoire is supported as follows : — 

Francs. 

Subsidy from the State 15,640 

„ „ Town of Brussels . . . . 20,000 

„ „ Province 4,500 

Fees from Foreign Students 2,500 

42,540 
The expenditure is as follows : — ■ 

General Expenses. 

Francs. 

Kent 6,200 

Music, &c., and books 3,100 

Pianofortes, furniture, find general mainterumce 

of the establishment ,, , 7,120 

Total 16,420 

Expenses of Tuition. 

Director 8,000 

Secretary 1,700 

Superintendent of studies 1,380 

Two inspectors of ditto 2,440 

Accompanyist 740 

Tuner 200 

Porter 180 

Organ blower 150 

28 Professors from 3,000 to 1,170 53,190 

6 Sub-Professors from 960 to 600 4,600 

8 Eepetiteurs at 370 \ 

2 ditto at 300 ! 3,620 

2 ditto at 400 ) 

Total 76,100 

The Director has a private residence in the building of 
the Conservatoire. The rooms for conducting the teach- 
ing of the Conservatoire consist of ten class-rooms and 

' Two Courses, 



a large room in which the organ is placed. In it also 
the smaller concerts are given, the larger concerts and 
the competitive examinations taking place in the Palais 
Ducal. 

The building appropriated to the Conservatoire ia of 
ancient character and forms a quadrangle, with a garden 
in the centre. It was formerly the residence of a noble- 
man, and has been purchased either by the G-ovemmeut 
or the City of Brussels for the use of the Conservatoire. 
The arms of the former owners may be seen affixed to 
the building. 

LiBOE. 

Whilst in Brussels, though not specially directed to 
make inquiries as to the Conservatoire at Li&ge, I took 
advantage of an opportunity which occurred of ob- 
taining the following information respecting that estab- 
lishment : — 

The Conservatoire at Liege is governed by a Regle- 
ment from the king, upon the same principles as that at 
Brussels. 

There is a Commission of seven membets, not including 
the Director, but including the secretary. There is a 
treasurer and a librarian besides ; the latter registers the 
attendance at the classes. 

The instruction consists of 

1. Musical reading and solfeggio. 

2. Singing, individual and coUectivo. 

3. Instruments, bow, wind, and keyed. 

4. Harmony and accompaniment from a figured bass. 

5. Counterpoint, fugue, and composition. 

There is also a course of Italian and Latin pronuncia 
tion and of French declamation. 

All persons intended for the profession have a right to 
the benefits of the Conservatoire gratis ; but amateurs 
must pay 80fr. per annum. 

There are scholarships for those who have a decided 
talent for music, and who can prove that they have not 
the means of continuing their musical studies without 
assistance. 

The inhabitants of the town have no advantage over 
strangers. 

The Conservatoire is supported by Government, but 
the town gives a subsidy. 

The pupils have two lessons a week. Each professor 
has to attend twice a week for three hours at a time, 
and this has to be divided equally between all the 
pupils in his class, but the number may not exceed 
twelve. 

The report from M. Soubre, the director, states that 
the number of pupils on his accession to office in 1861 
was 258, and in the year 1862-3 reached 498. He con- 
siders great benefit to have been derived from the estab- 
lishment of six extra classes for concerted music, one 
for the organ, and one for declamation. Four concerts 
were given, in which there were about 220 executants, 
including 74 instrumentalists. 

In 1863, the ordinary receipts were : — 

Francs. 

Subsidy from the State 30,440 

» » )> Province .. ., .. 4,000 

„ „ „ Town 13,000 

Produce of the fees 2,000 

49,440 
Extra receipts 2,652 

The expenses were : — 

Francs. 

Director 6,000 

25 Professors and several aggreges (1,200) 36,000 

Employes, prizes, library, waiming, lighting, 

&c 7,440 

49,440 
Extra for instruments, furniture, &c. . . 2,652 
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Pbogramme op Stcdies iu the Consebvatoiee at 
Liege. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

1. Class for Composition. — Study of double counter- 

point and fugue, composition for symphony, 
dramatic, religious, and so called chamber 
music. Analysis of best works of each 
class. Books ; Courses of counterpoint and 
fugue by Cheruhini and Fetis 9 

2. Class for Sarmony [male). — Study of harmony, 

theory and practice ; exercises written for 
four voices, four instruments, and pianoforte. 
Books; Treatise on Harmony, by Catel. On 
the Theory of Harmony, by Fetis 22 

3. Course of Practical Hartnony (female). — Studies 

on the Pianoforte from the " Partimenti" of 
Fenaroli. Practical Harmony, by Samuel. 
The pupils arc practised in playing on the 
Pianoforte at sight from score 12 

4. Class for Bow Instruments and Piano. — Study of 

duetts, trios, quartetts, and quintetts, by 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann 17 

5. Class for Bow Instruments. — Study of trios, 

quartetts, quintetts, &c., by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn 17 

6. Class for Wind Insirtimcnts.— Study of trios. 

quartetts, quintetts, &c., by Mozart, Beeth- 
oven, and Beicha 12 

7. Class for Concerted Singing (female). — Study 

of oratorios, dramatic pieces, religious music, 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Oherubini, Schumann, &c 55 

8. Class for Concerted Singing. — Boys and men. 

The same works as Class 7 83 

9. Orchestral Practice. — Symphonies and overtures 

of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, and Cherubini 28 

10 TO 14. Classes for Solfeggio (in nine sections). — 
Elementary study of the intervals. Reading 
and dictation from the methods of the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, the solfeggi of Italy, 
and the elementary solfeggi by M. Soubre. 
The upper department practises change of 
clefs, and further study of the theory of 
jnusic 176 

15 AND 16. Singing Classes for Men. — Study of vocal- 
isation, dramatic and religious pieces . Methods 
of the Conservatoire of Paris and Manuel 
Garcia ; vocal studies by Crescentini, Bor- 
dogni, and Masset 23 

17 AKD 18. Singing Classes (Female). — Same studios 23 

19 TO 22. Classes for Pianoforte for Young Pupils. — 
Gradual studies up to the execution of the 
works of Hummel, Weber, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Listz, &c. Methods of 
Adam, Kalkbrenixer and Fetis. Encyclo- 
psedia of the Pianoforte by Zimmerman . . 41 

23 TO 29. Classes for Pianoforte (Male). — Same 

studies 70 

30 TO 34. Classes for Violin. — From the beginning to 
the execution of concertos by Viotti, Kode, 
Kreutzor, De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Ferdinand 
David. Methods of Baillot and De Beriot 41 

35. Class for Violoncello. — From the beginning to 

the practice of the works of Eombcrg, Mo- 
lique, Servais, &c. Methods of Romberg, 
Baudiot, Dotzauer, &c 7 

36. Class for DoiMc Bass. — From the beginning to 

the practice of the concertinos by Labro. 
Methods of Labro, Bernicr, and Wencclas 
Hauso • • • 5 

37. Class for tie Organ. — From elementary playing 

to the practice of the fugues of Bach; sonatas 



by Mendelssohn. Study of the accom- 
paniment of the plain chant 8 

38 AND 39. Classes for Declamation.—ExcTciHcs in 
articulation ; reading aloud from select works ; 
dramatic exercises 22 

40. Class for the Flute.— System of Walkiers .... 11 

41. Hautboy Class. — Methods of Sellncr and Brod 5 

42. Clarinet Class. — Methods of Lofcvre, Beer, and 
Muller 8 

43. Bassoon Class.— Methods of Ozi and De WiUent 6 

44. French Horn Class, — Method of Gallay ..,.,. 7 
45 Attv i6.— Classes for the Trumpet and Cornet-a- 

P«'.5tow.— Methods of Schiltz and Forestier 21 
47 AND 48. — Classes for the Trombone and Tuba. — 

Method of Schiltz H 

Total 743 

In the classes from No. 40 elementary instruction is 
included, as well as the most advanced. 



The chair having been taken by Sir John Habtog- 

TON, 

Henky Cole, Esq., C.B., examined by the Committee. 

415. Vou are Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensington ? — 1 am. 

416. And have been so since 1852 ?— Yes. I have held 
that office, more or less modified by circametancea. 

417. You have the permission of the Lord President 
of Council to give the committee information respecting 
Alt-Education and its analogy with musical education in 
this country ? — I thought it right to ask for official sanc- 
tion to my giving evidence before this committee, bo far 
as the working of the Art Department at South Kensing- 
ton is concerned, and Lord Granville acceded to my 
request. But I desire it to be distinctly understood that 
the evidence I give is not official, but entirely personal. I 
have no right to speak in any respect as Lord Granville's 
officer ; I only wish to point out how that information I 
conceive might usefully serve any academy of music; 
and it is on that ground alone I am now before you. I 
must repeat that any suggestions I may make or any- 
thing I may state upon facts which have been published 
in various reports — anything, in fact, I may state must 
be considered as stated entirely on my own responsibility. 

418. You desire to speak more particularly with regard 
to musical education ? Have you arrived at any opinion 
as to the general features of musical education in the 
country ? — Music is not connected with and is no part of 
the business of the Science and Art Department. It may 
in one sense be said to be promoted by the Committee of 
Council on Education, who give Parliamentary aid towards 
the teaching of music in the various training schools 
which exist for the purpose of training teacher's for general 
education throughout the country. I have formed 
opinions of my own on the subject of encomtiging music 
in this country ; but before I state them I should like to 
point out some analogies which I think will be found to 
exist between the Art-Training School at Kensington and 
any future academy of music. That Art-Training School 
is essentially supported by the state. It is a public insti- 
tution. In early times— as much as twenty years ago— 
the School of Design, which was the foundation of the 
Art-Training School, might be said to be supported by 
the state to the extent, I think, of between £3,000 and 
£4,000 per annum. In 1852 it was decided to alter the 
character of the School of Design then established, and 
Mr. Labouchcre (afterwards Lord Taunton) held the 
office of President of the Board of Trade. At that time, 
when the change was projected, students were taught 
simply to assist manufacturers, but without the intention 
of their giving instruction to others. The School of De- 
sign was then clianged into a school for training teachers, 
still allowing the public to enter and pay fees. The result 
has been that some 200 or .300 persons daring the last 
twenty years have been trained as art teachers, who have 
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been trained at an average expense to the public, I think, 
of about £200 each. 

419. During how many yeai-s ? — Since about the year 
1853. 

420. What does that £200 represent? — It represents 
all the expenses of educating and maintaining a student 
for over about two years. Roughly speaking, in about these 
proportions: — About £50 a-year to the student for his 
maintenance, and about the same sum for his instruction. 
Broadly speaking, I think each student trained has cost 
the state £200 to produce. There are nearly 100 
Art Schools throughout the country, to which teachers go 
as masters. I apprehend there would be quite as many 
places where pupils would be glad to learn music if they 
could 6nd competent teachers. I think it is already in 
evidence before the committee that a considerable number 
of those trained at the Eoyal Academy of music are 
located in various parts of the country as professors of 
music, who have_ not risen to such an eminence as 
qualifies them for public performances, but who, notwith- 
standing, impart good, sound musical education throughout 
the country. It is my own opinion that the state would 
do well to have something analogous for music. I am 
not prepared to say that any Academy of music should be 
founded hereafter expresfly as a training school only for 
teachers of music, but I believe teachera of music could 
well come out of it. I think there is this distinction 
between drawing and music — that drawing is encouraged 
by the state because it is useful to individuals in in- 
dustrial occupations ; manufactures are improved by the 
artisan having a knowledge of drawing ; but I think music 
is to be encouraged in order not that any special class, 
but that the country at large may derive benefit and 
pleasure from it. It seems to me that it is the business 
of some central institution — say the Government — to 
take care that the musical talent of the country is not 
wasted and lost. In bringing forward this analogy 
to Art Schools I do not insist that an Academy of 
music should be only a training school for teachers. 
1 guard myself against that; but I think it should 
educe musical talent, which would become distin- 
guished either as performers or teachers : and as almost 
all civilised governments of the world have thought 
it good state policy to devote some portion of their 
revenues to the encouragement of musical education, 
so I think the time is come when our own govern- 
ment may be fairly asked to do the same without stepping 
beyond its functions. 

420. Is your reason for wishing the government to 
interfere in this matter that you consider the system of 
musical education has not been conducted on a sufficiently 
wide basis to secure the enlistment of all the musical 
talent of the country? — I am quite of that opinion. 1 
feel, moreover, that it is absolutely necessary to have some 
kind of responsible central authority for the perfection of 
any inslitution of this kind, and such responsible authority 
can be best furnished by parliament. Music seems to me 
not to stand on the usual principles of political economy, 
like the supply and demand of an article which is in 
everybody's hands. It is nobody's interest, except from 
motives of benevolence, to train a fine voice. The parents 
possibly may be the very poorest ; the voice may happen 
to belong to those who cannot pay for its proper teaching ; 
and it seems to me that to let it take its chance in a hap- 
hazard way is really tlirowing away, I may say, the gifts 
of Heaven. A fine voice ought to be looked after and 
cherished. It is not a question that can be looked at 
from the laissezfaire or tlie mere breeches-pocket point of 
view. 

421. Have you arranged any system which you would 
suggest should be followed for the foundation of a general 
institution of musical education? — I have; but here again 
1 must premise that whatever I may state is done on my 
own responsibility. Although I have ventured to conceive 
a musical academy existing in this country as good as in 
any other capital of Europe, I have no authority for 



saying the thing could be carried out aa I propose. At the 
same time, if 1 did not believe my plan had some sound- 
ness in it, I should not state it to the committee ; but I 
beg it to be understood that I have not the slightest 
authority for proposing it, and the plan will stand just for 
what it is worth, and go to limbo if worth nothing. I 
will lay before the committee a set of propositions which 
I venture to submit as worthy of their consideration and 
discussion. Proposal No. 1 is as follows : — 

I. That it is expedient that the United Kingdom 
should have a musical academy as a national institution, 
on a scale of efficiency equal to the best in other capitals 
of Europe. 

422. What would you define as the object of an 
academy of music ? — £o collect together from all parts 
of the United Kingdom those persons who have musical 
talent which it is important to cultivate, — primarily, to 
sing and play in public ; secondarily, to teach. To give 
such instruction that the proficients would be available in 
either capacity. It is well known that those who have 
attained the greatest proficiency, whether as singers or 
instrumentalists, are, in most cases, teachers to a certain 
extent. There should be nothing in the academy to 
prevent any one going there with the object of becoming 
a teacher only. Some departments of the academy would 
include teaching only ; others would combine performance 
and teaching together ; others performance only. 

II. That at such an academy a limited number of 
young persons of both sexes who give promise of great 
musical ability should receive gratuitously a complete 
musical education, whilst others should be partially 
assisted, and others should pay remunerative fees. 

III. That the two first classes of students should be 
obtained by a competition carried out in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and culminating in its action in the 
metropolis, where the academy would be established ; by 
which system the academy would be brought into useful 
relation with all local institutions promoting music, such 
as cathedral choirs, diocesan and other choral societies, 
and other musical institutions. 

422.*As to selection by competitive examination, do 
you consider there would be any material difference in 
the facilities with which examinations could be carried on 
in drawing and music? — I think little or none. The 
present mode of action in examining in drawing and in 
science is two-fold. It is either to send down an inspector 
to a school of art, or to cause the examination to be 
carried out by the local authorities themselves. The 
former plan was adopted some years ago, but the latter is 
now coming more into use. In the case of science, the 
whole of the examinations are conducted locally as far as 
students are concerned. They are conducted centrally so 
far as the examination for teachers is concerned. I should 
propose, in reference to music, that various local univer- 
sities, societies, choirs, and others, which might be dis- 
posed to come into communication and union with the 
academy of music, should themselves conduct an ex- 
amination of their own annually, according to rules 
mutually agreed on. They would be able to judge 
if among the persons examined there were any 
good voices or great musical aptitudes. I would then 
propose that the academy itself should hold examina- 
tions in three or four centres throughout the country. We 
have an examination for science in the Metropolis, also in 
Dublin, and one in Edinburgh, and one in Manchester 
in order that persons may come up to those centres to be 
examined as teachers. If they succeed and get certificates, 
the department pays their expenses. If they fail, they 
have ran the risk, and their expenses are not paid. I 
apprehend something like that plan might be carried out, 
witli the necessary modifications, for music. Perhaps it 
could be carried still further ; after having got these local 
examinations done, those persons who had obtained cer- 
tificates might be brought up for competition for admission 
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to the academy. In this case I would propose, if they 
came up duly certified from the various localities, that 
the Academy of Music should be at the expense of their 
coming up for trial. I attach considerable importance to 
providing adequate facilities for bringing qualified students 
up from even the remotest parts of the United Kingdom ; 
but I would not have the academy exposed to the risk 
of the expenses without some preliminary investigation, 
which, I conceive, could be conducted by local authorities. 
423. You would have a committee or board of ex- 
aminers in London of the same class as you wish to 
establish in the country, by whom certificates would be 
given to such as were considered qualified to be submitted 
for the final examination for the Royal Academy ? — Just 
so. The 4th proposition is as follows : — 

IV. That it is expedient that the revenue of such an 
academy should be obtained from the following sources : — 

a. An annual parliamentary vote euificient to endow 
a limited number of free and partially free scholar- 
ships, say eighty. 

b. The fees of students, the numbers being limited by 
the accommodation. 

c. Annual subscriptions and endowments from 
members. 

425. Without being precise as to the sum, could you 
give the committee any idea of the amount you would 
require under these several heads of a, b, and c ? — My 
present impression is — assuming a building to be provided 
rent free — the academy would cost about £12,000 a-year. 
I should hope to get in the beginning at least £8,000 
a-year from th#state for scholarships, £2,000 a-year from 
the students' fees, and £2,000 a-year from subscriptions. 
Of course all this is subject to modification ; but 1 think 
a practical plan eould be carried cut upon that basis of 
receipts. 

426. Have you anything to say on the subject of fees 
paid by students? — ^Yes. A good deal, either at this stage, 
or at a future one, when I speak about the site. 

427. You mean, of course, that the vote to the Academy 
should be an annual one. — Just so. Proposal No. 5 is : — 

V. That the parliamentary vote should be obtained 
through and expended subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, who would represent the 
Government. 

I may say that my opinion on this point is, that if you 
wish to obtain any large sum of money from Parliament, 
Parliament will insist upon having some responsible mode 
of looking after the expenditure of it. 

428. Have you anything to say with regard to the site 
for a Koyal Academy of Music?— Yes. I believe the 
Royal Academy of Music did wisely in the year 1853 in 
asking for a site at Kensington. I believe greater facili- 
ties exist there for building a Royal Academy of Music 
of adequate size and character than anywhere else. 

429. Might it not be objected that the situation is not 
sufficiently central ? — I do not know what is central in 
this vast metropolis, except Smithfield ! With reference 
to the convenience of Kensington, the facts which I can 
give the committee speak for themselves. As regards the 
term " central," I do not see that it has much to do with 
the matter of convenience or attraction. Nobody wants to 
live in Smithfield or to go there because it is central. 

430. Do you consider the pupils should be lodged in 
the Academy or in the environs of the Academy ? — My 
own opinion is that there ought to be no pupils lodged in 
the Academy, and I consider it preferable to adopt the 
Scotch system of requiring the parents of the students to 
make their own arrangements, as at present is done with 
the art students. 

431. The question is as regards a central situation in 
respect to the convenience of the students and teachers ? — 
1 will answer that question by referring to facts relating 
to the Art Training-school. When the drawing classes 
were at Marlborough-house, it was thought by some that 



the fortunes of that school would be damaged by taking it 
to South Kensington. That theory was involved in the 
question of centrality. In Oct., 1853, the fees paid by the 
public who attended the Art School at Marlborough-house, 
with whom it was entirely optional whether they at- 
tended or not — the fees received from pupils that session 
amounted to only £262. 

432. At Marlborough House?— Yes, at Marlborough- 
house. The fees received at South Kensington for the 
October session of 1864 amounted to £950, or more than 
threefold those they amounted to in the last session in 
which the school was carried on at Marlborough-house. 
There is no doubt that wherever a good thing is to be 
had people will go there for it ; and if you give conve- 
nience and an article of high quality the public appreciate 
it sufficiently, and do not grumble at having to go for it. 
You have a proof of that in the Crystal Palace. Multi- 
tudes flock there because it is attractive ; and though they 
have to pay a shilling admission, besides the railway fare, 
to spend the day there, and working men have to sacrifice 
a portion of their earnings, yet more people go to the 
Crystal Palace than to the free public institutions which 
are nearer the centre of London. 

433. Do you consider the site at Kensington would be 
generally convenient to the musical professors and 
teachers ? — I have no doubt whatever it would be quite 
as convenient to the majority as the present site in Han- 
over-square. It would have advantages of its own; but 
as a question of distance and convenience of access I think 
it would have decided advantages over the present site. 
The site I have in my eye would be within a few paces 
of a railway station connected with the circular district 
railway of London, and I am told that the distance 
between Charing-cross and Kensington will be accom- 
plished in seven minutes, and passengers to Kensington 
would be landed there every five minutes in the day. 
I think if you take a professor living out wherever you 
like— Finchley-road, Highgate, Islington, Tyburnia, Bel- 
gravia, or any other place, with tliis railway in operation, 
the site is not a matter of very much consequence. 
The academy would be easily reached by means of this 
railway, which tends to make the site practically " cen- 
tral" for almost all persons except those living close to 
Hanover-square. 

434. There would be other stations than Charing-cross? 
— Yes, numerous — east, west, north, and south. Mem- 
bers of Parliament arc to be carried from Kensington and 
landed at the Viotona Tower in five minutes. The rail- 
way 1 am speaking of is not a mere project, but is at this 
moment in actual course of construction ; and I am told 
the station at Kensington will be ready for occupation in 
eighteen months from this time. 

435. Have you any suggestions to make with regard to 
the exact site you propose ? — In the year 1853 the Royal 
Academy of Music made an application to the Royal 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 for a site on 
their estate, and I believe that proposition was favourably 
received by the Commissioners. It was at that time, I 
believe, contemplated it should be on the north side, 
facing Hyde-park. I agree with what appeared to be the 
opinion of the Royal Academy at that time. I think it 
could be favourably placed in the Kensington-road. 

436. Is not that one of the most favourable sites in 
London if the question of Kensington is entertained?— 
It is facing Ilyde-park, which is considered to be the 
cream of situations. It has great picturesqueness about 
it. It stands 50 feet above the level of the river ; is on 
a gravelly soil ; it is also on a direct road from London ; 
and I believe the ground rents there fetch a higher price 
than at almost any similar place ; all of which seem to be 
reasons in favour of that site. 

437. Have you heard the value of that site, — that it 
has been put at a minimum of £5 and a maximum of £9 
per foot per annum ?— Yes, I have ; so that if money's- 
worth affects the question of site that is certainly ih its 
favour. 
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438. So that 30 years' purchase would represent a sum 
of £150 or £200 per foot for the freehold. You take it 
for granted the site in question is to be obtained gra- 
tuitously ? — Yes, I take that for granted. I think that is 
to be inferred from the correspondence which is already 
before the Committee. I now come to proposal No. 6, 
which is as follows : — 

VI. That there should be a board of non -professional 
directors, who should nominate the Principal and all 
officers for the approval of the Lord President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, through whom an 
annual report should be made to Parliament. 

On this point I would say that I am not wedded to 
any particular theory of management, except a responsible 
individual executive, which I hold to be indispensable. 
1 only throw out for consideration what appears to me 
would be likely to be practicable. My own private 
opinion is that the Royal Academy had better have a 
management of its own, and not be managed by a depart- 
ment of the Government: — that all the Government 
should have to do would be simply to pay the parliamen- 
tary vote, and see that the money is expended properly, 
and in accordance with the vote, and withhold it if not 
properly expended. Analogies for that course are to 
be found in the Royal Society of Dublin, which 
receives many thousands a year by parliamentary vote, 
and the Government simply looks to the proper expendi- 
ture of ths money. The Zoological Gardens of Dublin 
jire another instance ; the London University ia another ; 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge are others. 
They all receive parliamentary votes. The Royal Society 
gets £1,000 a year; but Government does not interfere 
with the internal arrangement ; so that there are ample 
precedents. 

439. And Government does not even exact a report ? — 
Government does not exact a report from some of them, 
but I think an annual report is a wholesome thing. 

440. Do you think it advisable that the directors should 
be entirely non-professional ? — Yes, I do. I think non- 
professional directors will represent virtually the money 
of the subscribers and paying students. I think the suc- 
cess of the institution would depend mainly upon a proper 
division of the functions of the management. I would 
leave the responsibilities of the teaching entirely in pro- 
fessional hands ; but I would leave the direction of all 
business affairs in the hands of laymen. I think there is 
an important distinction between what we may call the 
common sense and the technical points of management. 
Proposal No. 7 is as follows : — 

VII. That the subscribers should pass bye-laws for the 
government of the Academy, should elect the board of 
directors, and enjoy privileges of admission to the con- 
certs, &c. 

I apprehend if the Academy revives, as I hope it will, its 
concerts and performances, they will be matters of attrac- 
tion sufficient to induce subscribers from all parts of the 
country to pay their two or three guineas a year, who will 
thus get their money's-worth for their subscriptions. I 
also think the subscribers should form the constituency 
for electing the lay-managers. I do not wish to express 
any harsh opinion upon the Academy in its present state ; 
but I feel bound to say I think there is little life in it. I 
do not think the public at large feel interest in the present 
Academy. There are a few philanthropic persons who 
have from time immemorial subscribed to it, and who go 
on subscribing still ; but they have little or no voice in 
the management, except, perhaps, in a very indirect man- 
ner, and, therefore, they take no great interest in it. 

441 . You think the general public should be induced 
to take an interest in it ? — I think that is essential to its 
success, certainly. Proposal No. 8 is : — 

VIII. That the professional management of the Aca- 
demy should be placed under the control of a professor, who 
should combine great administrative ability with a high 



professional position. Such a director should receive an 
income, partly derived from fees, of not less than [£ ] 
a year with a residence, giving whatever time and atten- 
tion may be necessary for the success of the institution. 

With regard to this I would say I think we should 
have directing an Academy such as this country ought to 
possess, men of equal eminence to those who preside over 
the academies abroad. I think they should be sufficiently 
and liberally paid for their services, and I do not think an 
institution of this kind will succeed unless that is done. 
Having provided the best men you can, and paying them 
liberally, you have a right to exact from them the best 
possible management. 

442. It is to be inferred that you propose the director 
of the Academy should receive a liberal salary ? — I do ; 
as liberal as possible. No. 9 : — 

IX. That new premises, having a theatre, proper class 
rooms, etc., should be provided. 

443. How do you propose that the funds should be 
raised for this purpose ? — ^By every conceivable legitimate 
process. As it is assumed that the site would be granted 
gratuitously, we might expect to get donations from thepub- 
Uc. We might, perhaps, get donations from societies who 
wish well to this one. I can just conceive It possible that 
tlie Institution which has started this inquiry might come 
in aid ; and it is not beyond my dream of possibility that 
other corporations might come in aid also ; but all this is 
matter of detail after the general plan has been matured. 

444. You think your proposals involve no insuperable 
difficulties? — I certainly think not. It seems to me there 
is so large a public (which is on the increase) who desire to 
promote music and to enjoy it, that I do think if proper 
means are taken, we may look forward confidently to 
getting sufficient funds to erect proper premises once and 
for all. Proposal No. 10 is — 

X. That as these objects are compatible with the pre- 
sent charter of the Royal Academy of Music, it would be 
more desirable to enlarge the action of the present Royal 
Academy of Music, with the concurrence of all con- 
cerned, than attempt to form a new institution in opposi- 
tion to it. 

445. Have you reason to suppose that theRoyal Academy, 
as a body, would come into this scheme ? — Yes ; I think 
there is fair reason for supposing that the Royal Academy 
will march with the times. We have had the evidence of 
Sir G. Clerk, one of the prime movers in and one of the 
staunchest friends of the Academy, and we may conclude 
from his evidence that he is favourable to some such plan 
as I have now laid before the committee. I think almost 
all the other witnesses have exhibited good-will towards 
the Academy, and when they have animadverted upon it 
they have done so with reluctance and hesitation. In 
drawing up these proposals I think it right to say that the 
opinion of Sir George Clerk upon them is conveyed in the 
following extract of a letter received from him only last 
month, in which he writes : — " I have very little doubt 
that every person connected with the present Academy 
will be rejoiced if the musical education of talented 
young persons could be placed on the footing you propose." 
So that I think we may conclude the Academy itself 
would not be unwilling. I think having an academy 
with a Royal Charter, with the Queen as its patron, and 
many noblemen connected with it, it would be an un- 
gracious act to attempt entirely to supersede the present 
institution until its revival was entirely hopeless. I for 
one should not be disposed to take any part adverse to 
the Royal Academy of Music, and I have no reason to 
doubt that they would willingly accede to any changes in 
the system that may be deemed desirable for promoting 
the increased efficiency of such an institution. 

446. If there is any present hostility towards the 
Academy do you thinic a scheme such as you have now 
laid before the committee would be calculated to remove 
it ? — I have no doubt of it. I hope on a future occasion 
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to hear my views on this subject corroborated by persons 
interested in other institutions of like character tp this. 

447. Your plan involves no necessity for a fresh char- 
ter? — I apprehend a plan of this kind could be carried 
out without rendering a new charter absolutely necessary. 
Still, supposing the thing to be recognised on a good 
basis, there would be no practical difficulty, I apprehend, 
in obtaining a new charter if it were necessary to do so. 

In reply to the committee on the subject of the charac- 
ter of theatre proposed, Mr. Cole stated that in all the 
foreign conservatoires of music great stress was laid upon 
making persons good declaimers ; and as operatic music 
was now very largely engaged in, he proposed that a 
theatre with a moderate and only just sufScient amount of 
scenic aid should be provided to assist the practice of that 
class of music, especially in the practice of singing. He 
considered this necessary for a complete musical education, 
and in the reorganization of the institution his desire was 
that the work should be carried out with the utmost 
amount of efficiency and with thorough completeness in 
every department, but he hesitated to discuss at the 
moment such matters of detail. 

The committee then adjourned. 

INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTUEAL EXHIBI- 
TION AND CONGEESS, 1866. 

A general outline of this undertaking was given in the 
last Journal. The attention of students in drawing at 
the Institutions and Evening Classes in Union with the 
Society of Arts is now especially drawn to the following 
prizes offered for botanical drawings : — 

" ^237.) Water-colour drawing of any plant, British or 
exotic, natural size, with the usual magnified dissections ; 
to be drawn or mounted on folio paper, and to combine 
scientific accuracy with artistic treatment. 1st prize, 
£5 ; 2nd prize, £3 ; 3rd prize, £2." 

Candidates will observe that these drawings must be 
sent to the executive committee at the Koyal Horticul- 
tural Gtardens, South Kensington, by the evening of 
Monday, the 21st of May. Further particulars may bo 
obtained on application to the assistant-secretary, Mr. 
Bichaxd Dean, 1 William-street, Albert-gate, W. 



PARIS IMPROVEMENTS. 
The expenditure of the City of Paris, apart from that 
of the State, for works of public utility during the pre- 
sent year is given officially at two hundred nuUions of 
francs, or eight millions sterling. The application of 
this sum is as follows : — 

£ 

Public promenades and plantations 1,280,000 

Water supply and sewers 1,320,000 

Religious edifices, hospitals, municipal build- \ ^ ^qq qoo 



ings, and public schools 
Road work 



3,000,000 



£8,000,000 

Of all the public works the sewers are beyond question 
tiie most important and the most difficult of execution, 
and the progress which has been made during the last 
few years, not only in the extension but in the improve- 
ment of the system of these great outlets of impurity is 
one of the most important facts iu the history of Paris. 
It appears that in the year 1800, the total length of aU 
sewers of the city was 15,386 metres. The additions 
made since are as follows : — 

Metres. 
From 1800 to 1831 there were constructed"} 20124 

new sewers equal in extentto J ' 

1832 to 1839 50,870 

1840tol847 27,804 

1848tol849 6,925 

1860tol855 21,738 



In 1856 3,528 

1857 10.999 

1858 4,436 

1869 18,383 

1860 19,944 

1861 20,079 

1862 30,057 

1863 30,682 

1864 39,227 

In addition to the above, the branches for "j 

the service of private establishments >■ 16,659 

amount to J 

The whole amounting to 388,451 metres, or more than 
two hundred and thirty miles in length. 

Another new public garden is about to be formed, in 
the fourteenth arrondissement of the city. The site 
selected is the plateau of Montsouris, an elevated spot 
commanding the valley of La Bievre and affording a fine 
view of Paris and the surrounding country. The Pare 
of Montsouris wiU be connected with the main boule- 
vards of the city by a road forty metres wide, to be called 
the Boulevard Jourdan, and will be approached from 
other quarters by four other roads, two of twelve and 
two of twenty-two metres in width. The new pare wiU 
cover an extent equal to nearly forty acres ; the pare of 
the Buttes Chaumont now in course of formation covers 
fifty acres, the Bois de Boulogne and the Bois de Vin- 
oennes are respectively 3,000 and 3,100 acres in extent. 
Immense works are now under hand with the special 
view to the improvement of the approaches to the Exhi- 
bition of 1867. The whole of the steep hill known as 
the Trocadero, and which extends iiom the old viUage 
of ChaiUot to Passy, is being' cut down, and three new 
Boulevards will shortly pierce this hitherto inconvenient 
suburb, and connect it directly -with the river and the 
Champs Elysees. The enormous quantity of rubbish 
supplied by these works is being cartod to tho Champ 
de Mars to form a foundation for tho new Exhibition 
building. In connection with this groat work maybe 
mentioned the widening of tho Bridge of Jena, which 
win correspond with the main axis of the Exhibition 
building ; the pathways are to be added to the road- 
way, and new footways constructed on each side of the 
bridge. Opposite this bridge, on the side of the Champs 
Elysees, will he a fine open space called the Place Joseph- 
ine, and in which wiU stand the statue of that Empress. 
There are six churches at the present moment under con- 
struction, two large structures, both nearly finished, in 
the heart of the city, and four in the outskirts. 

Next to the new series of sewers, and infinitely more 
open to public appreciation, tho new markets^ will 
probably be the most striking works which the municipal 
government of Paris will have to show the world in 
1867. The great central haUcs, or market, with its 
broad streets all under cover, (which has already 
been described in the Journal,) is rapidly approaching 
completion, and ^viLl be certainly the finest establish- 
ment of the kind in the world; the market of the 
Temple and that of St. Honore, situated in the very 
heart of the city, have been entirely reconstructed, four 
or five others have been gToatly improved, and six new 
markets, to replace those which have been demolished, 
are now being erected in the same stylo as that of the 
great central market, that is to say, on columns of cast 
iron, supporting lofty, well-lighted, and weU-ventilated 
roofs formed of iron, zinc, and glass, with extensive 
cellars for the storage of stock and materials, and sup- 
plied with water and drainage in the most complete 
manner. Two other new markets are also under con- 
sideration, and by the time the great Exhibition opens 
there will probably not be a specimen left of those 
assemblages of dirty huts which formed the old markets 
and supplied refuges to myriads of rats, and so were 
many sinks of pestilence. Two of the six new markets 
now under construction, cover respectively areas of 2,000 
and 2,700 square yards. 
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ExHiniTiON OF National Poktraits. — The Galleries 
in which Lord Derby's great scheme, so historically 
suggestive, is soon to find its realization, are in rapid 
progress of completion at South Kensington. The 
galleries are perfectly dry. The arrangements to main- 
tain a proper uniform temperature (excluding all fire 
from the premises), and for constant watch by the police, 
give evorj' security that can he provided. They have a 
quiet look of fitness, both in their simple arrangement 
and decorative colouring, and are calculated to contain 
about 800 pictures, about the number of British Oil 
Paintings exhibited in 1862. It is stated that they 
■wUl not feil to be adequately filled. On all hands there 
has been a hearty response ; and many family treasures, 
which have never before left wallfl where they have hung 
for generations, have been placed at the disposal of the 
Committee. It has been proposed that the first year's 
Exhibition, which is to open in April next, should extend 
to the Revolution of 1688 ; it is believed that the num- 
ber of fine portraits offered jnay perhaps compel the 
Committee to terminate the first year's exhibition with 
the portraits of the Coipmonwealth. 

Exhibition op Pbengh Akt in New York. — An 
arrangement haa been made for an exhibition of the 
works of French artists in New York, and the Monitmr 
des Arts of Paris says that M. Cadart, one of the editors 
of the SocieU des Aquafortistes, wiU leave in a few days 
for America to organize the exhibition, which is to open 
in March. He takes with him about two hundred pic- 
tures, by the best living artists of France, and repre- 
senting the school in all its phases. The idea is certainly 
a good one, and, if well carried out, is likely to furnish 
French artists with a new and important market for their 
works. 



^mmxtt 



Cotton in Italy. — ^At a recent meeting of the Cotton 
Supply Association, a letter was read from Naples en- 
closing samples of Sea Island, Siamese, and New Orleans 
cotton, twelve bales of which, the produce of about 
fifty-eight acres of land, amounting to 7,1301bs., had 
been shipped for Liverpool. The soil in which it was 
grown is composed of a very thick strata of ashes from 
Vesuvius, on a rock of lava from the same volcano, which 
runs down to the sea. The property was formerly 
entirely covered with vineyards, but since the disease in 
the vines made its appearance no vintage worth pre- 
serving has been obtained, and a portion of the estate 
has been converted into arable land for growing madder 
roots and cotton. The Sea Island variety seems to thrive 
well, and should fine weather continue until the end of 
the year it is expected that the plants will produce two 
or three bales more of clean cotton. The yield this year 
has not been so large per acre as last year, a violent gale 
of wind between the 9th and 12th November having 
damaged the plantations considerably. The cotton was 
picked as it ripened during the months of September, 
October, and November, care being taken to keep aU the 
defective cotton separate from the good. It was cleaned 
by Macarthy gins, worked by steam power, and every 
effort has been made to send the cotton to market in the 
best possible condition. It is very difficult to ascertain 
the quantity grown or the extent of land cultivated with 
cotton in the neighbourhood of Naples, or in the other 
provinces. The greater part is shipped for Genoa, 
]klarseilles, and Trieste, whence it finds its way to the 
north of Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, very little 
indeed being shipped to Great Britain. 

Speculation in Petroleum. — During the petroleum 
mania in America 1,100 oil companies were started, with 
an aggregate par capital of 600,000,000 dels. It is 



estimated that 15 per pent, of that amount haslseea 
actually paid up, giving an aggreigate of real investnjent 
of say, 90,000,000 dols. The production of the present 
year may reach about one and ft-half million barrels.. 
The exports have usually averaged about 87 per cent, of 
the entire production. The average price at the well is 
10 dols. per barrel, thus making 15,000,000 dols. as the 
value of the year's production. Deducting 20 per cent, 
for company and working expenses, this yield would 
leave 13J per cent, upon the estimated 90,000,000 dols. of 
actual invested capital, which, considering the risks and 
the uncertain duration of the oil wells, is aot considered 
particularly remimerative. 

Sugar CuLTrvATioN in the Sandwich Islands. — 
The Fmiama Mercantile Chronicle says tiiat <lie cutiivatioa 
of sugar seems to have been found extremely profitable 
in these islands, and to have made proporaonaie pro- 
gress. The export, which was 3,005,6041bB. in 1862, ad- 
vanced to 10,414,4:Ulbs. in 1864. New plantations are 
being constantly started, and the shipments this year 
are expected to be far larger tiian the last, ^rtiile the 
area of land still untouched by cultivation, but capable 
of profitably producing sugar, is supposed to be ten to 
twenty times the quantity now yielding. Under 
these circumstances, aijd looking at the other capa- 
bilities of the countiy, a belief is expressed that the 
importance of the Sandwich Islands has been much un- 
derrated, and that with a continuance of the Govenjmfint 
and security now enjoyed, they will rapidly take rank 
as the West Indies of the Nortii Pacific Ocean. 



Australian Winb. — A SoutJi Australian journal 
speaks of the manufacture of colonial wine as naving 
already become a very extensive business. Thousands 
of acres of vineyards have been planted in various peai^s 
of the colony. Great as is the present yield, there can be 
but littie doubt that in a very few years it will be 
doubled. Vignerons still continue to plant more vines, 
and it has been proved that South Ausuuha is admimbly 
adapted by soil and atmospheric conditions for tie 
growth of vines of a superior quality. Every variety of 
grape yet tried has done well in some part of the colony. 
There are, however, complaints in several quarters that 
a market can not be found for the large quantity of 
wines which are aimually manufactured. It is said that 
there are thousands of gaUoxis lyine in the cellars of the 
makers which cannot be sold, ana that this has become 
a serious inconvonience to persons who have invested 
capital and labour in the business. There appear to be 
various causes for this : — First of all, a great deal of very 
poor stuff has been made under the name of wine, whiA 
neither ought nor was likely to find a ma)i(et. In tke 
great majority of cases the manufiictnre of wine has been 
a tentative process. They who could grow a few acrep 
of vines began without experience to make the produce 
into wine. The delicate manipulation which is neces- 
sary was very slowly learnt, and whilst gaining pro- 
ficiency in the art by experience a considerable quantity 
of wretched stuff was made which could hardly be 
expected to sell. A prejudice was thus raised whiph it -was 
difficult to remove. Tbe art of wine-making has, how- 
ever, wonderfully improved during the last few years, 
but now many of the most success&l manufactures put 
too high a price upon their good wines. It will be a 
long time before people drink colonial wine as they 
drink port or sherry. It is necessary, too, that all v^a- 
tious restrictions on the free sale of colonial wines 
should be removed by the colonial parliament. For 
any small increase to the revenue which wine licenses 
contribute, it is bad policy to place restrictions on the 
trade. It is exceedingly desirable, too, that some arrange- 
ments should be made, if' possible, for the admission of 
colonial wines to the other coltmies at alow duty. Thehigh 
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charges in Victoria at present are practically prohibitive. 
The time will prohaWy come when a large central com- 
pany will he established to take the sale out of the hands 
of the smaller growers, and by greater care in the 
manufacture, will produce eoveral classes of wino which 
will have an individual character that can be maintained 
year by year. Until something of this kind be done, 
and wines can be regularly supplied having a marked 
individuality, the trade will never become what it ought 
to be. It is certainly not to bo recommended that by 
"doctoring" these wines should be turned into middling 
imitations of port, sherry, claret, or burgundy, but that 
they should have a character of their own, which by 
carefU management can be always maintained. 
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our national collection. His avocations, however, appear 
to have left him little leisure for art, and we have ac- 
cordingly had but few pictures from his easel for some 
time past. Sir Charles Eastlako has made several valu- 
able contributions to the literature of the Fine Arts, 
among which may be mentioned his translation of 
" GFoethe on Coloui-," " Notes to Kuglor's Handbook of 
Italian Painting," and "Contributions towards a History 
of Oil Painting." Ho was one of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, and also « officio a trustee of 
the British Museum, a Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
and a Fellow of the Koyal Society. Sir Charles Eastlako 
took great interest in the proceedings of the Society of 
Arts connected with artistic copyright, and acted as 
Chairman of tho Society's Committee which succeeded 
in procuring the passing of the " Art Copyright Act, 
1862." 



Sir CHAstES Lock Eastiake, President of the Eoyal 
Academy, died at Pisa on the 23rd instant. He was the 
son of a solicitor of Plymouth, where ho was bom on 
the 17th November, 1793. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse, which ho quitted at an early age for the 
purpose of pursuing his artistic studios. After the 
usual probation at the Koyal Academy, under Fuseli, he 
painted a picture of "The Raising of Jairus's Daughter," 
purchased by the late Mr. Jeremiah Harman, by whom 
he was employed to make copies from celebrated pictures 
in the Louvre, an occupation which the return of the 
Emperor Napoleon from Elba, in 1815, compelled him to 
relinquish. On his return home he employed himself 
chiefly in portrait-painting in his native town, and on tho 
arrival at Plymouth of the BcUerophon with Napoleon 
Bonaparte on board, he managed, from sketches made 
daily alongside, to paint a full length, life-size portrait 
of the ex-Emperor. After visiting Prance, Italy, and 
Greece from 1817 to 1820, he took up his abode at Rome, 
where he remained several years. He first exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in 1823, when he exhibited views of 
tho Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo, the Coliseum, and St. 
Peter's. In 1 827 Mr. Eastlako was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy, and in the year ensuing he produced 
his " Pilgrims Arriving in Sight of Rome." During his 
residence at Rome he painted many pictures of cabinet 
size, of subjects connected with Roman banditti, oonta- 
dini, &c. In 1830 he attained the rank of Royal Aca- 
demician, and returned to England, when he abandoned 
his Italian costumed groups for a higher walk of art. 
He stiU continued, however, to illustrate Italian history, 
poetry, and manners ; and his " Contadini and Family 
Ketuming from a Festa, prisoners to Banditti," a repe- 
tition of a similar subject painted by him in Rome, and 
" Escape of Francesco di Carrara and his Wife," must 
always rank among his most successful efforts. In a 
similar category may be classed several scenes of the 
Turco-Greek war, his " Greek Fugitives," his " Arab 
Selling his Captives," his " Gaston de Foix," &c. About 
this period he began to devote himself more especially to 
religious subjects, and his " Christ Blessing the Little 
Children," and " Christ Weeping over Jerusalem," and 
" Hagar and Ishmael," remind us, in sentiment, of 
some of the best works of Ary Scheffer, but arc 
more agreeable in colour. The reputation attained 
by Mr. Eastlako, both as an artist and connoisseur, 
led to his appointment, in 1841, by Sir Robert 
Peel, to the office of Secretary to the Royal Commission 
of Pine Arts. In 1843 he was appointed Keeper of the 
National Gallery, but he resigned the office in 1847. In 
1850, on the death of Sir M. A. Shoo, he was elected 
President of the Royal Academy, and received the 
honour of knighthood. In 1855 Sir Charles Eastlako 
was appointed director of the National Gallery, under 
the new and greatly extended form of organisation, 
since which that institution has received numerous and 
valuable additions worthy of the chefs d'wuvi-e in the 
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The "Atlas of the Stokmb" of tho year, executed 
by the Scientific Association of Paris, is reported to be 
nearly ready for publication ; a number of the charts 
have been presented to the Academy of Sciences. The 
Atlas will contain sixty charts, engraved on copper, and 
printed in blue ink, and will be sold at cost price, namely, 
ton francs, but only to subscribers. The list closes at 
the end of the year. 

A History of the Machine-weouoht Hosiery and 
Lace Manufactures, by WiUiam Felkin,_E8q., Not, 
tingham, is preparing for publication. It will be in one 
vol. 8vo., of 600 to 600 pages, and wiU contain memoirs 
of the Rev. W. Lee, M.A. ; John Hoathcoat, Esq. ; and 
others, with an account of their inventions. 
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The Stockholm Exhibition. — The buildings erected 
for the Industrial Exhibition are in wood and glass, and 
originally covered a space of 70,000 square feet, but it 
was found that this space would be quite insufficient for 
the intended purpose, and the committee has deter- 
mined to increase it to 100,000 or 120,000 feet. The 
productions of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, _ and 
Finland are generally the only ones to be admitted, 
but the central committee has been authorised to 
admit contributions from other countries, in case 
that space and circumstances permit. Several ap- 
plications have, in consequence, been made, but the 
committee has deferred its decision till the first of Janu- 
ary, 1866. It is understood that admission will only be 
granted in very special cases. An exhibition of works 
of fine art, of the Scandinavian schools, will take place 
at the same time as tho other, in a now museum which is 
now building at Stockholm. 

Property in Prize Medals. — A case was tried the 
other day in the court of Lyons, respecting the proprie- 
torship in prize medals, not only as regards the prize 
pa- se, but also with respect to the matter of which the 
modal is composed. Tho judges decided that the medals 
given, in the case of an agricultural competition, where 
honorary and pm-ely personal distinctions, given in the 
way of encom-agement and recompense, and with a view 
to the public interest, could not become an objeet_ of 
traffic or of transmission ; further, that no distinction 
could be drawn between the honorary and the material 
value of a prize, that they could not bo legally separated 
the one from the other. In other words, a prize medal is 
entirely personal and inaUenablo under any circum- 
stances. Other cases have arisen in which the pur- 
chasers of animals whose breeders have been awarded 



,, ^ .._^ prizes have, by permission of the latter, set up re- 

Angersteia coiiection gallery, -which formed the basis of 1 presentations of the medals received, and have bwa 
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compelled, on the principles laid down by the court of 
Lyons, to discontinue the practice. Considering the 
great oxtonsion of the prize medal system in France, it 
is highly important that the use of such awards should 
be carefully prescribed. 

The Chemical School at the Jardin des Plantes. 
— The Minister of Public Instruction having made an 
appeal for subscriptions in aid of the new public labora- 
tories, established at the Jardiu des Plantes, the Due de 
Luynes, who has already made several munificent pre- 
sents to the various public galleries of Paris, including a 
very fine collection of coins which has recently been sot 
out in a special apartment in the BibUotheque Impcriale, 
wrote to the Minister as follows : — ■" In reply to your 
appeal I can only send you 10,000 francs." The Due 
de Luynes and de Chevreuse has been grievously aflSicted, 
having lost his son, daughter, and grandchild, and seems 
to seek consolation in acts of enlightened generosity. 

Water Supply of the Metropolis. — In 1850 the 
gross daily quantity of water supplied by the water 
companies of London was 44,383,332 gallons daily. In 
1856 it had reached upwards of 81 million gallons per 
day, having nearly doubled in the short space of six 
years, and now, in 1865, it is about 108 million gallons. 
This is about 30 gallons per head per day on the present 
population. 
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Errata. — Mr. T. S. Burt has forwarded the following 
errors (most of which occurred iu his M.S.) for correction : — 
Pape 87, col, 2, line 29, for "would/* read "could" twice in 
same line ; line 30, for *' constantly," read "consequently;** 
line 43, for *' bow " read "stern; line 48, ditto; line 55, for 
"in advance," read ''a-stern;*' line 69, for "bow," read 
*' stern;" line 61, ditto ; page 88, col. 1, line 40, for *' worn,*' 
read *' nearer;" line 52, for "least,** read "last;" col. 2, 
line 43, for "providing," read "provided/* line 44, for 
** ahead,*' read " a-stern ;" line 45, for "descends," read 
** depends;" for "bow," read "stern;" line 67, take out 
comma after " to take place." 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

MoN. ... Entomological, 7. 

Tubs.... Pathological, 8. Annual Meeting. 

Anthropological, 4. Annual Meeting, 
Geologists' Association, 6^. Annual Meeting. 
Royal Inst., 3. Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., " On Sound." 
(Juvenile Lectures.) 
"Wed.,.. Pharmaceutical, 8. 

TuuRS.. Royal Inst., 3. Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., "On Sound.*' 
("Juvenile Lectures.) 

Fri Philological, 8. 

Sat. ...Royal Inst., 3. Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., "On Sound.*' 
(Juvenile Lectures.) 



Elastic belts— 3017— C. Reader. 

Envelopes— 3207— H. Y. Thompson. 

Fabrics, apparatus for stiffening— 3209— R, Howarth. 

Fibrous substances, cleaning— 3120—S. W. Wilkinson. 

Fire-arms, breech-loading— 2772— W. E. Newton. 

Fire-arms, breech-loading— 3082— W. Pringle. 

Fire-arms, breech-loading- 3151— S. Norris. 

Fish-hooks— 3177— C. Baylis. 

Furnaces— 3136— T. L. Nicklin. 

Gold chains, manufacture of— 3076— J., E. R., and T. Hollands* 

Grain, apparatus for malting— 3087— W. R. Taylor. 

Gun-barrels, machinery for rolling— 3155— T. Clarldge. 

Gun3, breech-loading— 3197 — W. J. Murphy, 

Harmoniums, pianofortes, &c.— 3149— W. E. Evans. 

Iron shipg, sheathing— 3012— W. R. MuUey. 

Lamps— 3070— J. T. Hall. 

Laces, manufacture of— 3108— W. Clarke. 

Leather-ehaving machine— 3118— W. S. Cluderay, 

Liquids, apparatus for ejecting and ejecting — 3179— «A. Barclay. 

Locomotive engines — 3185 — R. F. Fairlie. 

Looms for weaving pile fabrics— 3103— J. S. Templeton. 

Madder, treatment of for dyeing and printing— 3069— A. C. Duncan. 

Maps, Ac, cap for protecting the ends of when rolled— 3175— 

St. G. H. Davies-Gwyn. 
Metals, apparatus for coating— 3183— E. MorewoOd. 
Microscopes — 3211 — R. Beck.' 
Mortars, bowls, <fec., apparatus for making — 3159— W. Boulton and 

J. Worthington. 
Motive power by gravitation— 3046— R, M. Roberts. 
Ocean steamers, construction and propulsion of —3090 — I, M. Singer. 
Paper, manufacture of from marine vegetable matters— 2741— W. 

Clark. 
Paper-cutting machinery— 3189 — T. C. Usher. 

Pianofortes — 3064 — E. Farr and I. Gregory. 

Provisions, preserving — 2812 — I. Baggs. 

Pulp, manufacture of from I/ygeum spartum — 3219 — R* A. Brooman. 

Railway carriages— 2858— R, Sims and R. Burns. 

Railway crossings, locking and unlocking gates, Ac, on — 3138 — G. 
Daws. 
' Railways, permanent way of— 3199— W. R. Lake. 
, Railway signals— 3032— C. F. Whitworth. 

Rotary engines — 3225 — P. Gardner. 

Rulers— 3193— J. T. Griffin. 

Sewing machines— 3217~J, H. Smith. 

Sewing machines— 3079— I. M. Singer. 

Sewing machines- 3086— H. Hedley. 

Saccharine matters, decolouring- 3078 — W. Clark. 

Ships, apparatus for desti-oying at sea— 2758— H. A, DufreflC. 

Ships, apparatus for steering— 2938— C. Atherton and A. II, Renton, 

Steam-boilers — 3191— J. Townshend. 

Steam-cranes and hoists — 3130 — A. B, Brown. 

Steam-engines— 3213 — J. Stocker, 

Swivel snap -3096— E. Morin and R. Schweizer. 

Tanks and cisterns— 3106 — F. Braby and A, Moore. 

Waistband buckles— 3132— J. Walker. 

Water, apparatus for regulating the supply of— 2710— R, Fell and D. 
Hammond. 

Water-pipes, prevention of from bursting- 3088— L. McM, Rogers. 

Xylodine or gun-cotton, compounds of— 3163— A. Parkes. 

Yarns, sizing and dressing— 3010— N. Greenhalgh and J. Mallison. 

Invbhtiokswith Complete Specifications Filbd. 
Projectiles— 3278— E. A. Dana. 
Sewing machine shuttles— 3205— M. Klotz, 
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From Commissioners (^ Patents Journal, December 22nd. 

Grants of Provisional Protection. 

Arithmetic, apparatus for teaching— 3147 — W. Grosvenor. 

Artificial arms— 3114— W. E. Newton. 

Artificial teeth, securing— 3098 — G. Ash. 

Barometers— 3167 — II. A. Bonneville. 

Biscuits, machine-made, impressing designs on — 2508 — G. Glllett. 

Brewers' grains, treating as food for animals — 2898 — E. J. Davis. 

Candles, manufacture of from peat— 2580— T. V. Lee. 

Candles, sockets tor— 3187— W. Clark. 

Carriages with endless tracks — 3100 — A. Nichole, 

Carding engines, apparatus for feeding— 3161 — G, Wailes and B. 

Cooper. 
Cartridges, central-fire breech-loading— 3181 — W. T, Elcy, 
Cases, &c., waterproof linings of — 3201 — J. Jonas. 
Clothes-press- 3124— W. B. Masters. 
Corn-grinding apparatus— 3126 — E. A, Cowpcr. 
Cotton gins— 2984— W. J. Burgess, 
Cowhouses, construction of— 2102— J. Gamgeo. 
Drinking beverage, a new — 3203— J. Kaspary, 
Dyeing, printing, &c.— 3110— R, A Brooman, 
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